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EDITED BY JAMES E. RHOADS. declaration produced against him contained 
anni statements equally false and absurd. He 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY had no wheat, but it was Tepresented that 

At No. 109 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia, | he had eae each yielding car hun- 
BY ALICE LEWIS. dred bushels; no barley, yet it was affirmed 


that he had sown five acres, each producing 

Spore four hundred bushels; whilst the five acres 

Price, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, Two dollars per annum, and of oats, which he had really cultivated, were 
Ten conte for postage. -Hnghe Hes,, 5 conte each. ‘represented as eight acres, yielding more 
—_—_— - — | than twenty times the actual crop, rated at 
over three times the real value. The re- 
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rower Ne Masia pore iis » Glory—Chriat | in Us 73 | 20t knowing bow long his liberty would last, 
/he went there, and both going and returning 
-| visited William Dewsbury, then a prisoner 
From Frieads’ Quarterly Examiner. |at Warwick, where he was confined for fif- 
JOHN WHITING AND HIS FRIENDS. teen years. At this time he was occupying 
Lettie a house which he had been allowed to 
(Continued from page 738.) |hire, and Jobn Whiting was comforted 
About two years later John Whiting was|and strengthened by the conversations 
summoned to appear at the Bishop’s Court | which he had with him in his gardea; for, 
at Wells, by Edward Ancketyll, the Rector | although hitherto unacquainted with his 
of the parish of Wraxall (although it was| young guest, he talked very freely to him, 
now a distinct parish from Naylsey), for the |and his words made a lasting impression on 
nonpayment of tithes. When the Bishop’s| John Whiting’s heart. “The blessing of 
deputy inquired the cause of his refusal, he | the Lord will be with thee if thou art faith- 
said that he could not conscientiously pay | ful to Him,” were the farewell words of 
tithes, because Christ had changed the law | William Dewsbury, as he stood at his door to 
and priesthood which commanded and took | take leave of him. ‘I thought him,” re- 
them, putting an end to the first covenant} marked John Whiting, ‘‘as exact a pattern 

by establishing the second, in which He! of a perfect man as ever I knew.” 

commanded His ministers, as they had re-| One day in the latter part of the fol- 
ceived freely to freely give; therefore he| lowing winter, whilst John Whiting was 
considered that to pay tithes under the Gospel | reading in his hall in the early morning, he 
dispensation, was to uphold the Jewish rites | was arrested by a bailiff, on the writ de ex- 
and ceremonies which Christ had abolished; | communicato capiendo at the suit of the 
for this reason he could not pay them, be Rector, and carried to Ilehester Gaol. Thus 
the consequences what they might. Thejat the age of twenty-three he was taken 
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from the home of his childhood never to re- 
side there again. He. was confined in a 
ward by the side of the River Ivel, and near 
the common gaol: several Friends were al- 
ready there, and a larger number in a prison 
called the Friary, at the other end of the 
town, where a meeting was held. It wasa 
great pleasure to John Whiting when leave 
was given him to attend it. His confine 
ment was a close one, and yet he writes of 
it as “‘a fine refreshing time, through the 
goodness of God, who was near ;” and the 
prisoners were often cheered by the visits of 
Friends. The change from the fresh country 
air to that of the prison was greater than 
John Whiting’s health could withstand 
when summer arrived, and his life was en- 
dangered by fever. During his illness a 
Friend named John Anderson came to see 
him, and told him he believed the Lord 
would raise him up again for His own ser- 
vice. 

John Anderson’s home was at Bridge- 
water. More than twenty years earlier, 
when in London on business, whilst in 
mourning for his wife, and suffering from 
great anxiety as regarded his spiritual con- 
dition, he entered a Friends’ meeting.*. A 
minister—whom he afterwards understood 
to be Francis Howgill—was preaching, and 
some of the first words which fell un his ear 
were blessed to his soul: ‘The light of 
Christ in thy conscience which shows thee 
thy sin is that which will save thee from 
thy sin.” His beart was contrited by the re- 
membrance of the long season in which he 
had slighted his Saviour’s warning voice, 
and neglected His forbearing love. One 
day, on coming down the staircase of the 
House of Commons (being acquainted with 
some members of Parliament), he observed 
@ woman who was selling new books and 


pamphlets, and with whom he had been in|- 


the habit of dealing. As he took up one of 
her books, a voice in his heart seeméd to say : 
“This is no more for thee; I have chosen 
thee to be a minister of the everlasting Gos- 
pel.” He dedicated himself to the service of 
God, and his ministry was greatly blessed: 
Being a noted man, he made a conspicuous 
mark for the missiles of persecutors, and at 
one time and another spent nearly twenty 
vears in prison, where he often exercised his 
powerful ministry. He was an author and 
a scholar, being also well versed in legal 
knowledge. He died in Ilchester prison, of 
fever or quartan-ague, at the age of sixty, 


*“T wandered in times past,” he writes, “ from mountain to 
hill, to find pasture for my soul Daily panting and 
breathing after the waters of life, that by the truth I might 
be set free to serve the living God. In this, though my desires 
were pure, I labored for the accomplishment thereof in my 
own srength and way. Yet, in vain is salvation expected from 
the hills or the mountains, being only from Him who is 
mighty to save.”’ 
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“laying down his head in peace,’’ after an 
imprisonment of nearly ten years. 

When Jobn Whiting began to recover 
from the effects of the fever, he asked Davis, 
the gaoler, for leave—which he had power 
to grant—to walk into the country for the 
sake of invigorating his health with fresh 
air. When told in reply that he should not 
stir a foot, he “ gave himself up to suffer;’’ 
‘‘and the Lord was with me,” he adds, “ to 
support me in my innocent suffering for His 
Name’s sake under the wrath of man, so that 
none could hurt me, as I kept my eye to 
Him.” In the following winter he was re- 
moved to the Friary prison, and was much 
refreshed by intercourse with many fellow- 
sufferers there. ‘‘A very fine comfortable 
time we had together,” he writes. There 
was a large hall, where they beld numerous 
“brave meetings,” which were attended by 
many Friends of the neighborhood, and by 
ministers who were traveling through the 
county, or who came to Ilchester for the 
express purpose of attending them. The 
longed-for luxury of walking in the open air 
was now allowed him, and he took great de- 
light in wandering in the fields whilst en- 
gaged in reading or meditation. Of such 
rambles, he says he ‘‘never knew the com- 
fort so much before, not baving been de- 
barred the liberty of them.” 

But the chief charm of these seasons did 
not consist in the contrast between the four 
walls of a prison and the open sun-lit country 
with its canopy of blue sky. They were 
times of close communion with God, when 
the “Sun of Righteousness’ arose with 
“healing in His wings,” which must have 
made it easy to obey the command: to the 
persecuted, ‘Rejoice and be exceeding 
glad.” . 

«Who that one moment hath the least descried Him, 

Dimly and faintly, hidden and afar, 

Doth not despise all excellence beside Him, 

Pleasures and powers that are not and that are ?” 


One such hallowed hour in particular he 
thought that he could: never forget, for he 
was so overshadowed by the presence of 
God, to whom his heart had been turned in 
deep meditation, that it seemed as if heaven 
bad been opened to him. It was about this 
time that John Whiting writes of being 
much comforted by reading a book which 
had just been published, and which he de- 
scribes as ‘‘ Robert Barclay’s most excellent 
Apology for true Christian Divinity, &c.” 

The Quarterly Meeting was usually held 
at the Friary prison, and on one occasion a 
justice of the peace, named Henry Walrond, 
came from his home at Elbrewers, ten miles 
westward, at the head of a troop of horse of 
which he was the captain, for the sake of 
hindering the holding of the meeting. As 
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soon as the Friends from other towns arrived 
at the Friary the doors were locked, and 
thus being unable to gain admittance to the 
prisoners, they assembled at the George Inn. 
Captain Walrond, who had been exercising 
his men, now re-entered the town in great 
state, and riding to the ‘‘ George” broke up 
the great company. Although there was 
neither preaching nor prayer at the time 
(the men having met in one room, and the 
women in another for “the affairs of the 


poor and other services”’), he fined the inn-| 


keeper £40, and an ineffectual appeal of the 
latter to the Quarter Sessions cost him nearly 
£20 more. The Friends could not of course 
allow him to suffer for his readiness to favor 
them, so they paid the £60 for him, a large 
sum in those days, 

On several occasions Captain Walrond 
took advantage of his office by severely per- 
secuting Friends. One day, entering the 
meeting at Gregory Stoke, he committed 
twelve Friends to prison, und then em- 
ployed himself and the men he had brought 
with him, in smasbing the windows, tearing 
down the gallery, breaking up the benches, 
and in making—with the fuel thus obtained 
—a fire on the green, around which his com- 
panions and himself sat to carvuse. Amongst 
the great persecutors of Somerset he was 
counted the greatest; and, however ill it 
befits us to pronounce that the calamities of 
evil-doers are the judgment: of the Almighty, 
the fact may be stated that from the time he 
set about the work of persecution, prosperity 
left him; and he who bad once been the 
owner of a fair estate, a mansion and park, 
died in such poverty that it was said he 
could not be trusted for a sixpenny loaf. 
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tle about Friends, and wishing to know 
more of the principles of Christianity as 
held by them, he invited George Fox (the 
younger), who was then at Colchester, to 
his house. What was said by George Fox, 
concerning Christ, as not only “tasting death 
for every man,’ but also enlightening every 
man that cometh into the world, fully ac- 
eorded with his own conviction. 

He did not hesitate to join the down-trod- 
den Quakers, who were at this time the vic- 
tims of a furious persecution at Colchester, 
carried on by means of troopers armed with 
swords, carbines, and clubs in which sharp 
iron spikes had been inserted, with which 
they grievously wounded old and young. 
Many were so seriously injured that they 
were even unable to feed themselves for 
several years afterwards, whilst one elderly 
|} man but for a few days survived the rough 
usage he met with.* But Giles Barnardis- 
ton was ready to boldly hazard his life as a 
good soldier of Jesus Christ, for he knew 
that, whatever mighc betide him, the Cap- 
tain of his salvation was going forth “ con- 
quering and to conquer.” Seven years later 
he went to reside at Clare, his native place, 
|where it was his great desire that ‘‘ the 
| Lord would raise up a people.” It was in 
this year that be began to preach, and his 





| ministry was the means of the conversion of 
(many. It was the joy of his heart to know 
| that, although otherwise childless, he had 
/many spiritaal sons and daughters. Faith- 
| fully fulfilling the ministry which he had re- 
,ceived, he frequently left his loving wife, 
| and, notwithstanding a delicate constitution, 

uadertook lung journeys to various parts of 
England and Holland. Many years of his 


In the latter part of 1680, John Whiting) life were spent in prison; he died at the age 
heard of the death of Giles Barnardiston, of | of fifty-six. 


Clare, in Suffolk, a minister, whom he had 
once met with at Bristol. 
good family, and bad received a liberal edu- 
cation, including six years at a university, as 
his parents wished him to enter the Church. 
But, although promised preferment, and at 
the cost of the displeasure of his friends, 
being himself well aware of his great lack of 
“pure and spiritual wisdom,” he refused to 
undertake such a responsible office. After a 
time of dissipation, be obtained a commission 
in the army at the breaking out of the Civil 


War; but neither worldly pleasure nor the | 


excitement of a military career could satisfy 
his soul. So, abandoning both, he took up 
his abode for a time at Wormingford Lodge, 
in Essex, where he led a very quiet life, 
coveting the ‘wisdom which cometh from 


above,” and resolving that if he could find| 


out a people who were truly seekimg God he 
would unite with them. He was now about 
the age of thirty-seven; having heard a lit- 





He was a man of | 


(To be continued.) 


- 


| “WE DON’T WANT THE GUIDE.” 


} BY KE. PAYSON HAMMOND. 


| These were the words of a party at the 
| foot of the White Mountains, who were de- 
| termined to find their own way to the top. 
| “But,” said the keeper of the hotel, “ I 
| will let you have oue at half price.” 
| “No, we don’t want one even at half 
price. We can find our way well enough 
‘alone. We will follow the path, and we 
|shall soon find our way to the Tip-top 
| House.” 

“You may get lost,” said the landlord. 





| * It wasin the course of this hot persecution that one of the 
| sufferers—picking up the blade of a sword which bad talien 
| out of the hilt, and handing it to the trooper who was heatia 

| him—said, “‘I wil give it thee up a-ain; I desire the oan 
| may not lay this day’s work to thy charge.”’ 
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*‘Rather than have you go alone,I will | For Friends’ Review. 
send a guide who knows every mile of the) A FEW THOUGHTS ON ROMANS VIII. 28. 
road, for nothing.” - | copie 

‘‘No, we don’t want himeven for nothing.| “All things work together for good to 
We want to do something that will astonish | them that love God.” 
our friends.” | There are few declarations of the Bible 

‘“‘ But it is very dangerous.” |in which our hearts find more blessed re- 

‘We are strong; we will risk it.” | pose than in this, and there are few charac- 

‘But suppose you should find yourselves in| ters more beautiful than those who have 
a snow storm, what would your young ladies made it their own through faith and experi- 
do then?” | ence. 

“ Ha, ha,” said one of them; “that would| When Paul was put under arrest for con- 
be nice fun. A snow-stormin summer! [| science’ sake, and was tried by the conduct 
hope we will see one.” \of unworthy brethren, who, by the course 

“Yes, yes,” they all shouted; and so, | they pursued, thought to add afiliction to his 
with hearts full of hope, they started off to| bonds, he rejoiced in the persuasion, that 
gain the top of Mount Washington. Onthey| while for himself to live was Cbrist, all 
went as gay as larks, till, as they got near | these things would but tend to the further- 
the top of the mountain, they saw a white | ance of the Gospel. 
cloud right above them. Up, up, they went,) When Chrysostom was banished in his old 
right into it, and they found what I have) age from the scene of wonderfully success- 
often seen in Switzerland, a snow-storm in| ful labors and was cruelly treated, he showed 
among the meuntains, while the sun was | that he knew how to be abased as well as 
pouring its warm rays upon the people in| how to abound, and still holding fast his con- 
the valley below. | viction that sin was the only thing to be ac- 

“Isn't this fun?” said one to another.|counted evil, be died rejoicing, though a 
But after a while the snow got so deep they | prisoner in a land of strangers. 
lost the path. Ah, then the “fun” was all! The favorite maxim of Bernard Gilpin,the 
gone, and they began to think of the warn-| apostle of the North of England, in the 
ing words of the landlord who offered them | reign of Mary, was that “All is for the 
a guide for nothing. best.”” Summoned by Bonner to London to 

“Ah, how I wish we had that guide| answer for bis alleged heresies, his leg wus 
now,” said one. broken by an accident on the road. “ Is all 

** But it’s too late to go back for him; we! for the best now, Bernard Gilpin ? ” said the 
must find our way alone.” /men who were taking him. ‘ “ Yes,” he an- 

And so they struggled on. Darkness| swered, ‘I still believe so;” and it proved 
cme; they were lost, lost, lost in deep) that the broken limb saved his life, for be- 
snow. But they kept moving upward as/| fore he was sufficiently recovered to travel, 
well as they could. The two ladies in the | the persecuting Queen was dead. 
party got so tired at last they could not; The restful confidence enjoyed by these 
walk another step. It was bitter cold, and| holy men may be the privilege of all of us, 
so they sank down in the snow and waited|if we will simply trust the word of the 
for daylight to come. In the morning the/ Lord. But we find that the flesh often fails 
storm had cleared away, and as the keepers | in time of trial, and can hardly wonder when 
of the ‘ Tip-top House” looked out they | Jacob cries under the pressure of his accumu- 
saw, not much more than a stone’s throw | lated sorrows, ‘All these things are against 
from their door, the half buried and nearly | me;” or that David exclaims when deceived, 
frozen travelers. They went to them at | betrayed and hunted from place to place, 
once, but it was too late to save the life of| “ 1 shall surely fall one day by the band of 
one beautiful young lady who had frozen to| Saul.” Probably many of us have known 
death during that awful night, and all be-| times which made the sad language of one 
cause she, with the rest, had said, “We)|of Asaph’s Psalms (the Ixxvii) extremely 
don’t want the guide.” Ah, how feolish| real; when our eyes were held waking, and 
they were not to accept that guide offered| we were so troubled that we could not 
to them so freely. speak, so that we were ready to conclude 

Christ is offered as a guide; but many re-| that for us God had forgotten to be gracious, 
ject Him, and undertake to make the jour-| and had shut up from us His tender mercies. 
ney of life alone without the guide. They | It is under the trials that call forth feelings 
start off gaily, with great self-confidence ;| such as these, that it is hard to see that even 
but when the storms come they are bewil- then all things are working together for our 
dered, lost, and many perish helplessly near, good. ‘We walk by faith, not by sight.” 
mercy’s gate, but too blind and bewildered|It is not given to us to see the end 
to find an entrance.— The Christian Woman.|from the beginning. To present appear- 
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ance, Jacob’s conclusion may seem correct, 
but the future may explain our problems, 
and if not, eternity will explain them. Many 
have lived to see clouds that long cast an 
oppressive shadow over the path of life, roll 
away, and have had to acknowledge that 
He whose word the stormy wind fulfils, bas 
brought good out of seeming evil, and in 
darker no less than brighter hours, has 
done all things well. 

Once when Paul quotes a general state- 
ment from the Old Testament, he remarks 
that there is one manifest exception to it.* 
Perhaps we may also say that there is one 
manifest exception in the passage before us. 
A writer already cited will tell us that this 
exception is—sin. We surely are not to con- 
clude that our wilful transgressions and 
disobedience can fail to work evil, or that 
we are ever to expect to reap otherthan we 
sow. Yet even in this regard we are re- 
minded of the exceeding graciousness of the 
Lord, who often overrules for good our inad- 
vertent errors and offences, and mistakes in 
judgment ; making us, as He made Peter, 
humbler and wiser through our falls and 
through his grace. The blunders, the faults, 
the very wickedness of others are turned to 
our account,through disciplining us to meek | 
ness, forbearance, long-suffering and charity. 

The trustful child of God, who is taught 
by the Spirit, learns to profit by all that) 
comes to him, and even to desire that no disci 
pline may be withheld that may tend to 
bring him into closer fellowship with the | 
Captain of his salvation. (Phil. iii: 7-11). 
In the spiritual language of the Song of 
Songs, not only isthe balmy South invoked, 
but it is also written, ‘Awake, thou North 
wind, and blow upon my garden, that 
the spices thereof may flow out.” 

« The thornie ways, the deep valaies, 

The snow, the frost, the rain, 

The cold, the heat,” 
all these enter into the experience of the 
bride of the Lover of souls, and are among 
the all things that work together for our good. 
—Stanley Pumphrey. 

ENTHUSIASM.—At a meeting of the Wo- 
man’s Foreign Missionary Society in Chi- 
cago, Mrs. Z. M. Humphrey cited the in- 
stance of a poor servant girl, who, during a 
severe illness, refused to be moved from the 
general ward of a hospital to a comfortable 
private room, lest the increased expense 
should make it impossible to continue her 
annual subscription of twenty-five dollars to 
the Woman’s Missionary Society, and asked 
if such enthusiasm was not worthy of the 
name, derived from the words, en Theos, 
in God.—Selected. 


*1I Cor. xv: 27. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
ABOLITION OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


John Bright recently made a powerful 
speech in the House of Commons on the 
wisdom of abolishing capital punishment. 
He stated that the testimony of countries 
where the death penalty had been abolished, 
was uniform that the security of life and 
property was not lessened by the change. 
Theft in England had diminished since that 
crime had ceased to be punished by death. 

The large number of executions occurring 
in this State, recently, cannot but call atten- 
tion to the desirability of doing away with 
hanging and substituting imprisonment for 
life. Recently a woman said to have com- 
mitted a most deliberate and fiendish mur- 
der, and whose sentence was commuted 
to imprisonment for life, applied to the 
Governor of Ohio, after several years of 
imprisonment, to have the original sen- 
tence carried out. This corroborates the 
evidence given below by William Tallack 
that imprisonment for life is as much feared 
by. those likely to commit murder as death 
itself, or even more. 

A murderer has just had his conviction 
changed in this city, by a second trial, from 
murder in the first degree, the Judge holding 
that the act was performed under intoxica- 
tion, and without the malice aforethought, 
which ‘properly constitutes murder. This 
palliating murder because the perpetrator is 
intoxicated, must lead to fulse pleas and 
much looseness in the enforcement of the 
severe penalty of murder in the first degree. 
Doubtless there would be more certainty in 
the punishing of murder if the penalty was 
not the irrevocable one of death. The Lon- 
don Daily News says: 

“Mr. William Tallack writes to us from 
The Howard Association, 5, Bishopsgate 
Without, London, E. C., under date June 
11 :—‘As the subject of capital punishment 
is likely to come before the House of Com- 
mons to-morrow (Tuesday) evening, perhaps 
I may be allowed to mention in your col- 
umns, that I have to-day received from the 
Hon. J. M. Addeman, the Secretary of State 
of Rhode Island, U. 8. A., the official sta- 
tisties for the year just ended. He mentions 
@ curious incident that lately occurred. Two 
brothers in Rhode Island planned the mur- 
der of another man, resident in the same 
State. They had many opportunities of 
killing him there, but they waited until he 
took a journey into the neighboring State of 
Massachusetts, whither they followed him 
and murdered him at Worcester, knowing 
that they had come out of a State where 
capital punishment is abolished, into one 
where the death penalty is retained! But 
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the reason is obvious. Murderers have a 
better chance of escape where jurors have 
to decide upon an irrevocable fatal verdict 
than in countries where abolition gives an 
opportunity of rectifying a mistaken convic- 
tion. It has been repeatedly shown, in vari- 
ous countries, that conviction for murder is 
more certain where there is no death penalty 
than where it is retained. Rhode Island is| 
a very populous though small State, with a 
manufacturing and maritime population of 
258,000. Yet there have been only twenty- 
three convictions for murder in the 25 years 
since capital punishment was abolished (in 
1852), being an average of less than one per 
annum. In some years there have been two 
or more murders, but in others none at all—| 
the average being less than one. Capital 
punishment has also been discontinued in 
Michigan (for 33 years), Wisconsin, Illinois, 
and Maine. Also practically in several 
other States, as in Indiana, Tennessee, &c. 
If murders had been found to increase,there 
can be no doubt but that these States would 
long ago have reinstated the gallows. But 


their united and persevering disuse of it tells 
its own tale.’ ” 
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For Friends’ Review. 


AMERICAN PRISONS. 





(Conclud«d from page 744.) 


The commonwealth of Pennsylvania early | 
recognized as its policy the complete sepa- 
ration of the convicts. Although the legis- 
lative act of 1790 was designed to secure 
uniformity in the administration of the 
county prisons, yet this purpose having been 
lost sight of, a memorial of the Prison Dis- 
cipline Society of Philadelphia, was submit- 
ted to the Legislature in 1851, and was 
effective the same year in securing the pas- 





sage of a bill which provided—* That every 
county prison which shall be hereafter 
erected within this commonwealth, shall be 
so constructed that every person committed 
thereto, whether upon conviction or other- 
wise, may be confined separate and apart 
from every other person committed thereto, 
due regard being had in the plan of con- 
struction to the health of the persons to be 
so confined.” It also enacted that, previous 
to the erection of any county prison, the 
commissioners of said county should first 
submit a comprehensive plan of the proposed 
prison to the Secretary of the Common- 
wealth, for his inspection and approval. 
This wise provision, however, appears to 
~have been systematically set at nought. 
Our prisons are not uniform either in the 
general details of their construction or in 
their administration, as the reader may 


judge from the following: particulars, com- 
piled (with the exception of two counties), 
from the reports of the State Board of Chari- 
ties for the years 1875 and 1876. 

Upon a careful analysis of the statements 
as to each of the 66 ceunty jails, I have 
classified their condition as follows: Fair or 
satisfactory, 20; indifferent, 20; bad, 26. 

Let us look at some of the details. 

Alleghany County.—Capacity, about 50. 
Actual number of inmates at date of Com- 
missioner’s visit, 171. Says the report: 
‘Four or more occupy one cell, the size of 
which is 8x12, by eight feet in height. On 
the second tier, five and six lodge in one cell.” 
“Forced ventilation, if worked by a fifty- 
horse power, would be useless. To dissi- 
pate the foul exhalations constantly ema- 
nating from the throats and bodies of nearly 
200 vagabonds shut up in a prison arranged 
as this is, is simply impossible.” 

Berks.—Conducted on the separate plan, 
the convicts also being employed in their 
cells. Shoemaking and weaving are the 
only trades. ‘ The jail is conducted,” says 
the report, ‘“‘ under a proper system of rules 
and regulations. It always presents a very 
favorable appearance. Special attention is 
given to employment, both as an economic 
measure, and with a view to its higher bene- 
fit as a reformatory agency.”’ 

Carbon.—General condition of the prison 
reported to be satisfactory, with the excep- 
tion that all the cells (28 in number), lack 
the usual chair and table. This would ap- 
pear to be an unjustifiable deprivation, espe- 
cially to the untried prisoners. Otherwise 
the cells are declared to be “well warmed 
and ventilated, with a good supply of water; 
drainage adequate.” 

Cumberland.—Although a well-construct- 
ed jail, and adapted to a good system of 
prison discipline, yet it is conducted solely 
as a penal institution—reformatory objects 
being disregarded. Situated at Carlisle, on 
the main line of travel from Harrisburg to 
Chambersburg, it has latterly afforded ac- 
commodations to great nambers of tramps. 
During the three spring months of 1876, 
2,100 were quartered there, at an expense of 
30 cents each per day. “Of course prison 
accommodations must be largely surren- 
dered, while the necessary care to provide 
subsistence occupies exclusive attention. 
This is a wrong which ought to be corrected. 
A cheap method and a good one—so far as 
a monopoly of the prison accommodations is 
concerned—is that adopted at the Mont- 
gomery county jail, being the erection of a 
cheap building in the jail yard for the 
vagrants. That saves the jail for the special 
purpose for which it is designed.” 

Erie.—No special discipline observed 
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here. The prisoners allowed to congregate 
in the corridors. ‘Always crowded beyond 


its capacity, with a population constantly | 


changing, proper cleanliness and order are 
hardly to be expected. Ventilation is by 
no means effective; washed out once a 
week; bedding indifferent, the straw re- 
newed only once every six months; drain 


pipes not of sufficient diameter, from which | 
Men to 


unpleasant consequences appear. 
whom the care of cells is committed do not 
discharge their duty.” 


and ought not to be tolerated by such a 
community as that of the city of Erie. 
Lancaster.—Well conducted, but the cell 
accommodations totally inadequate, the pris- 
oners averaging three to acell. A greater 


variety of trades is carried on here than is | 


customary within prison walls. The list 
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This appears to be | 
one of the very worst prisons in the State, | 
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tution. Prisoners are confined singly ; em- 
| ployment is relied on as an effective reform- 
atory agency. Discipline resolute, but kind; 
industries active ; religious and proper read- 
ing matter are by no means neglected. 
Drainage and ventilation satisfactory.” 
Carpets and checks, shoes and brvoms are 
made. 

York.—Like that at Carlisle, this jail has 
much of its cell accommodations given up to 
‘tramps, greatly to the detriment of the 
prisoners. ‘‘ The evil effects of permitting 
all classes to associate promiscuously, are 
\painfully visible here. Women and men 
‘occupy the same cell block; young boys 
‘mingle with old offenders throughout the 
entire day, indulging in sports and amuse- 
| ments of the lowest kind.” 
Westmoreland.—Although located on the 
| slope of a rdpidly-descending street, the jail 


comprises shoes, chair seats, netting, buck- | suffers much by reason of very bad drainage. 
ets, brooms, bags, wicker work to cover| The report says: “‘ The drainage is defective 
demijohns, and segars. The statistics of the|and obstructed; to which must be added 
causes of commitments strikingly exhibit the |the fetid discharges from the court-house 
agency of rwm in the work of incarceration. | drainage passing into it, and saturating its 
Of 114 prisoners confined at the time of the| walls. There are very radical defects in the 
report, 95 were of intemperate habits, 8 mod-| building itself, which renders unavailing 
erate drinkers, and only 11 (or 1 in 10),|any degree of effort to preserve proper 


temperate. Of 1006 committed during the 
year 1874, 728 were for drunkenness and 
disorderly conduct, being 215 greater than | 
the previous year. 

Mifflin.— Considered very insecure; es- | 
capes frequent. Total lack of employment ; 
no reformatory efforts used. The visiting | 
commissioner says: ‘‘The prisoners were | 
seen in the yard engaged in a game of | 
croquet; close confinement not enforced. | 
For the tried as well as the untried, prison | 
life thus conducted is made to be a comfort- | 
able place for shelter and food.” 

Northampton.—This jail, constructed after | 
the plans of Haviland (the architect of the 
Eastern Penitentiary), is well designed to 
carry out the Pennsylvania system of prison 
discipline.* Its sanitary condition is “un-| 
usually favorable, a remarkable immunity 
from sickness and death having been en- 
joyed.” 

Delaware.—W ant of cell room, there being 
two and three occupants to each cell. Both 
tried and untried are mostly employed at’ 
trades, such as weaving, broom-making, and 
in cutting and sewing carpet-rags. 

Chester.—‘A carefully conducted prison. 
Attention given to everything deemed es-| 
sential in the management of a penal insti-| 


*“*No architect, however complete his training in other 
apes, could approach the degree of perfection in details 
which is exhibited in jails now standing in Pennsylvania, | 
unless he should first make those or similar ones his particu- | 
lar study. They are the resuf$of many years of various ex- | 
perience and reflection, and could not have been produced by | 
one mind through a single effort.”—/enna. Jour. of Pri 
Discipline, Vol. X., No. 2. 1 


cleanliness.” 

Philadelphia.— Like the two peniten- 
tiaries of the State, the county jail (Moya- 
mensing) is well kept and under excellent 
supervision, but greatly overcrowded, each 
cell in the male department having two, 
three, or even four occupants. Referring to 
the damaging effects of this close association 
of the tried and untried, of the hardened and 
young offenders, the report says: ‘“‘ The 
effect of the intimate association of the 
criminal classes for prolonged periods, is 
well understood, and need not be enlarged 
upon. A reference to the prison records, 
showing how largely the population is made 
up of recommittals of the same offenders, 
affords the most convincing evidence of its 
pernicious effects.” Under such unfavora- 
ble conditions, we cannot wonder that the 
reformatory ‘efforts of the visitors of the 
Prison Discipline Society are, at present, 
rendered almost nugatory. In the female 
department, however, the cell accommoda- 
tions being ample, the separate system is 
well carried out, and the reformatory results 
are more encouraging. 

Lawrence.—Has nine cells, dark, dirty 
and miserably furnished, which “cannot be 
considered fit places for human beings, how- 
ever debased they may be.” 

Mercer.—Complaint similar to that of 
Westmoreland. ‘‘'fhe drain pipe from the 
court house, located on the opposite side of 
the street, passes through the basement of 
this building; being but six inches in 
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diameter, it frequently becomes obstructed, 
and bursts, causing a discharge of offensive 
matter into the cellar.” 

Fayette.—‘‘ No attention whatever is given 
to discipline or moral reformation. The idle 
hours are passed in playing cards, dancing 
and telling stories. The effect of such asso- 
ciations and such practices necessarily must 
be to make the bad worse, and to incline 
the well-disposed towards evil doings. This 
is especially to be deplored in this case, be- 
cause the plan of the jail admits of such a 
system as to prevent them.” 

Armstrong.—A fine jail, clean and in 
good condition, but discipline lax. There 
being no jail yard, the prisoners are never 
taken out, but exercise in the corridor, where 
they freely associate the greater part of the 
day, having no employment. 

Crawford and Washington report similar 
loose management. 

Warren.—This jail, which is well kept 
and in good condition, is recommended as a 
model for smal! counties Water supply 
ample; heating and drainage satisfactory ; 
clean; separation of prisoners; opposite 
wings also for males and females. There is 


a similar good report of Potter county jail. 
Lebanon.—The report says: “At the time 
of our visit we found the cell doors wide 
open, the prisoners associating promiscu- 
ously during the day, and two to four sleep- 


ing together during the night, there being 
two double beds in nearly all the cells.” 
One of the prisoners was a boy of twelve. 
The corridors were unusually narrow and 
sparingly lighted. 

Dauphin.—One hundred prisoners, but 
with a proper capacity of only 35. Tried 
and untried are frequently placed in the 
same cell. A lamentable showing for the 
capital city of the State. 

Lehigh.—“A first-class jail, kept in excel- 
lent order, and conducted with economy, 
judgment and discretion. All that relates 
to the external condition is favorable— 
water supply abundant, heaters adequate, 
ventilation effective.” Notwithstanding the 
separate system is faithfully carried out, and 
care is taken to furnish the prisoners with 
employment, vet their moral improvement 
is not sufficiently considered. Says the 
report: “Although this prison is among the 
best conducted in the State, no high stand- 
ard of moral or religious instruction is aimed 
at. Even reading matter is not supplied in 
sufficient quantity.” 

Bucks.—This jail was erected in 1812. 
Upon a personal inspection of the place, I 
observed that the floor planks were much 
decayed, and hence was not surprised at the 
keeper’s statement that the prison was over- 
run with rats, and that smaller vermin 
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abound. It is also very insecure, there 
being six escapes in the first six months of 
last year. At present the prison contains 19 
inmates, about half of them confined in cells, 
the rest associating freely in the jail yard. 
Four of the latter are mere boys, who are 
thus early receiving lessons in badness, day 
by day, from older offenders. There is no 
employment, although some of the convicts 
have as long as eight and nine months to 
serve, and might properly be Kept at work 
upon cane-seating or broom-making. A new 
court house is being built, but years will 
probably elapse before the present poor jail 
is replaced by one more suitable. 

Jefferson.—An unhealthy, insecure and 
ill-contrived prison. ‘‘The structure is a 
miserable apology for a prison, without ven- 
tilation and without water-closets, and filled 
with sickening stenches. It is two stories 
high, with ten cells on each floor, but those 
on the lower floor are so damp as not to be 
tenantable.”” The sheriff is allowed the un- 
usually high compensation of 60 cents per 
day for the board of each prisoner. The re- 
port speaks of “ good, wholesome food, and 
in sufficient quantity.” The usual amount 
allowed to the sheriffs for prisoners’ keep, is 
from 35 to 50 cents per day. Of course the 
cost decreases as the number of prisoners in- 
creases. At the Lancaster county jail, with 
nearly 200 prisoners, the expense of main- 
taining them is paid directly by the county 
commissioners, and does not exceed 15 cents 
per day each. 

Concerning the matter of feeding the 
prisoners, it has been said by European pen- 
ologists, that the inmates of American pris- 
ons are treated to too good and too varied 
fare Asa general thing it appears to be 
the rule (at least in the Eastern States), for 
those employed at stated work to have three 
meals a day; where not so engaged, two 
meals. Bread and coffee is the usnal regi- 
men for breakfast; soup (frequently with a 
piece of meat in it) and bread, for dinner. 
At the Armstrong county jail, where the in- 
mates are unemployed, the diet may be a 
trifle too good, or, at least, one meal too 
many. For breakfast they have coffee, 
bread and molasses; dinner—soup, bread 
and potatoes (meat on alternate days) ; sup- 
per—bread, molasses and water. To the 
English mind it seems like a singular luxury 
that our prisoners should generally have 
meat for dinner as often as every other day, 
seeing that thei own honest poor can 
scarcely get it once a week. But with the 
American laborer even, meat is commonly 
an every-day article of food, and hence it is 
not looked upon as a, good treatment, 
when a convict receives a ration of stewed 
meat as often as thrice a week. Neverthe- 
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less, much care needs to be exercised, while 
endeavoring to promote the proper sanitary 
condition of our prisons, that they be not 
allowed to become easy nests for those whose 
misdeeds call for some manifestation of cor- 
rectional treatment. 

It must be evident to the candid reader of 
the foregoing notes, that the management of 
our penitentiaries, and both the manage- 
ment and sanitary condition of our county 
jails generally, as well as, in many cases, 
their plan of construction, have need of 
thorough investigation and correction, fol- 
lowed by a supervision which shall be in- 
telligent, interested and continuous. Inde-| 
pendent of any county or State provision for 
prison oversight, through inspectors, legisla- 
tive committees, or Boards of Charities, 
there would appear to be the need, in every | 
State, of a Central Prison Association, with 
its county committees of correspondence and | 
co-operation, all of which, however, to be 
serviceable, must be alive to the responsi- 
bilities of the duties assumed. Meanwhile, 
the truth becomes every day increasingly 
apparent, that the personal service which is 
directed against the evils which people our 
prisons, will be followed by more substantial 
results than anything which can be done or 
said in the jail itself. It is better to labor | 
at the cottage threshold, than at the iron | 
door of a prison cell. It is better to remove | 
the cup which intoxicates, than to mourn | 
over its victims, by whose phrensied mis- 
deeds eight in ten of our prisons are made | 
necessary. 8. W. L. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MO. 14, 1877. 


CONSECRATION—TRUST—OBEDIENCE. 
«“ Take my life and let it be 
Consecrated, Lord, to Thee. 
Take my wi// and make it Thine, 
It shall be no longer mine.” 

There cannot be any true conversion, any | 
real faith in Christ, without some degree of| 
yielding ourselves to Him; without a re- 
nouncing of hope in our own sufficiency and 
putting confidence in Him to save from the 
sin of the old former life, and from sinning | 
in the new life which lies before us. | 

As the Lord is seeking us before we seek | 
Him, the committing of ourselves to Him to 
be His, should be regarded as just as bind- 


even to do it cheerfully. 
| tion is a definite act. 
| ingness to abandon any known sin; and may 
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broken. But when the consciousness comes, 
as it too often does, that, we have failed in 
our part, it is well to remember that He has 
said, “Thou shalt not put her away for 
every cause ;” and that to Christians living 
too carelessly it was written, “ Know ye 
not how that Jesus Christ is in you except 
ye be reprobates.” Unless they had wholly 
and wilfully apostatized, He had not yet left 
them. 

If one has grown lukewarm, his trust 
weak, and fresh, cheerful obedience has been 
wanting, how the heart sickens with disap- 
pointment, and the soul asks whether there 


‘is not some better way than living “ at this 


poor, dying rate.” Yes, there is a better life. 
The Lord still says, ‘‘Turn, O backsliding 
children, for I am married unto you.” Two 
ways now offer to the believer who is thirst- 
ing for righteousness, for holiness, for vic- 
tory, for peace of conscience, for a life of 
obedience, service and continued communion. 
One is that, receiving pardon and sprink- 
ling from the past, he yield point by 
point in the daily life as any thing the Lord 
calls for is presented. This is to die to self 
by inches, and is hard. Tke other way is 
to take the whole heart and will at once to 
the Lord and surrender it up to Him, as- 


| sured that His way in all things must be the 


best, asking Him for the full baptism of 
the Holy Ghost, confident of His willing- 
ness to do it. This is the far easier way, 
and the way of the Scriptures, which say, 
“ Give me thine heart.” 

The Holy Spirit, which has been already 
received, will lead any to this; it may be 
Such a consecra- 
It includes the will- 


be done with the most entire assurance that 
the Lord will accept us. ‘Come out from 
among them, and be ye separate, saith the 
Lord, and I will receive you.” 

But although this is a definite act, whether 
done silently in the secret of the soul, or 


with a vocal declaration of it in the hearing 


of others, or made by a written pledge, as 
some have done, it means that it is to be 
carried out in detail. It means that as the 





ing and life-long a covenant as that of mar- 
riage, one certain on His part never to be 


Lord shows us any thing He would have us 
omit or do, we choose His will; we delight 
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to do His will, whether agreeable or painful 
to us naturally. This conformity to His 
wishes may be slowly or quickly reached, ac- 
cording to our teachableness, and when our | 
ways are thus brought to please the Lord, | 
then there remains but the constant resist- 
ing of the temptation of Satan from without, 
and the doing in cheerful service of all the | 
Lord appoints, as He abides within us, | 
guiding and teaching us by His indwelling | 
Spirit. A life of rest, of deep settled peace, | 
is known, amid all the joys and trials of life. | 
We now know that we have received the 
baptism of the Holy Spirit, and a clean | 
heart. 

Satan’s temptations will come to us 
through our bodies, and we must keep them 
under and in subjection. They will come to 
us in various ways as suggestions to our| 
minds, but tae shield of faith being upheld | 
with the firm word, “‘Get thee behind me,”— 
we shall be able, through Christ’s indwelling 
power, to quench all the fiery darts of the| 
wicked one. Yet the believer will ever say 
with Paul, “Though I know nothing} 
against myself, yet am I not hereby justi- 
fied, but He that judgeth me is the Lord.” | 
No confidence in self is left, but a conscious- | 
ness of many limitations and imperfections ; | 
of being sustained moment by moment by | 
the Lord’s grace and Spirit, and that though 
we walk in the light as God is in the light, | 
have fellowship with Him, and He with us, 
and may Stand perfect and complete in all | 
His known will, and ever growing in the! 
knowledge of Him; yet we always need the | 
efficacy of the atonement and mediation of 
our High Priest, and are assured that it is 


the blood of Jesus Christ which cleanses | 
from all sin. 


| 





- 


PuBLisHER's Notice.—Another month will | 
complete this volume of Friends’ Review, and | 
although many of our subscribers and agents | 
have punctually settled their accounts, some are | 


. . | 
still in arrears. 


Such are respectfully reminded | 
that we depend for the means to meet current | 


expenses mainly upon subscriptions, and that | 
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DIED. 


HANSON.—On the 18th of Sixth mo., 1877, in 
the 34th year of her age, after a lingering illness of 
several months, Mary H., wife of John F. Hanson, an 
esteemed member of Bear Creek Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Dallas County, lowa. Having early in life 
experienced a change of heart and devoting herself to 
the service of the Master in her allotment, she finished 
her work while it was yet day, and passed away in 
peace, trusting in Jesus. Although it was her lot often 
to be left alone with her little children, with increased 
responsibilities and cares resting upon her, while her 
husband was engaged in religious labor, yet she be- 
lieved that was her part of the work, and cheerfully 
encouraged him to go at the Master's call, believing 
that “as his part is that goeth down to the battle, so 
shall his part be that tarrieth by the stuff.” 

OSBORN.—On Fourth mo. 4th, 1877, Abram K. 
Osborn, aged 54 years; a member of Lick Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Ind. He was an earnest worker in 
the cause of Christ. Having a gift of exhortation and 
prayer, he was often heard in the assemblies for wor- 
ship to the edification and comfort of others. His ill- 
ness was short, but he had his lamp trimmed and 
burning. Being well beloved by his neighbors and 
friends his loss is keenly felt. 

TAYLOR.—Lydia Taylor, relict of the late Samuel 
Taylor, Jr., a member and elder of Sidney Monthly 
Meeting, Maine, died the 6th of Seventh mo., 1877, 
aged 77 years. This dear Friend embraced, in early 
life, the principles of the Gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, as contzined in the New Testa- 
ment; and in her daily walk through life, in word 
and deed exemplified that it was her meat and drink to 
follow the guidance of the Holy Spirit. During her 
last and very painful illness, fervent were her prayers 
that she might endure all the Lord’s time for her puri- 
fication ; and with firm trust in the mercy of God and 
resignation to His will, we reverently trust her purified 
Spirit was permitted, through the atoning blood of 
Christ, to enter into everlasting rest. 


The Committee on General Meetings of North Car- 
olina Yearly Meeting appoint Meetings as follows :— 
At Cane Creek, Alamance Co., N. C., beginning 
Eighth mo., 3d, 1877; also, one beginning at Provi- 
dence, Randolph Co., N. C., Eighth mo. 17th, 1877. 
Our friends who feel called to attend, will be gladly 
received. ALLEN Jay, Clerk. 





CANADA YEARLY MEETING. 

Canada Yearly meeting of Ministers and 
Elders assembled Fifth day, Sixth mo. 28th. 
At the afternoon session, after prayer and ex- 
hortation to remember the sick and the 
afflicted, clerks were appointed. 

Words of welcome were extended to mini- 
sters and their companions who are with us, 
from other Yearly Meetings. In response 
to this greeting, Jacob Baker quoted Acts 
xx. 28, asking ministers and elders to co- 
operate with the visitors in feeding the 
Church of God. Sarah B.Satterth waite quoted 


printers and paper-makers must be paid promptly, | Matt. xxviii. 18 to 20, exhorting those whom 
besides the other items that make up the cost of|the Lord may put forth to go on in holy 
issuing a paper. The amount due is small for | confidence, trusting in His power—not sink- 


each individual, but the aggregate is very impor-| ing into hopeless waiting, expecting nothing 


tant. Will not our friends respond quickly ? |—but in a lively, expectant spirit, waiting 











to be used. The members of that meeting | 


should be a great power in the hand of the}- 


Lord. Since he has chosen us, let us be of} 
good courage, putting on strength in the| 
name of the Lord. 

R. W. Douglas reminded us that sound. 
ness in word and doctrine is not being sound 
as one or another understands the term, but! 
sound ‘according to the teachings of Holy 
Writ —our utterances fortified by ‘‘ thus saith 
the Lord.” He exhorted us to avoid the| 
use of terms which have a conventional | 
meaning among our own members, but are} 
as an unknown tongue to others. 
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ing to sanction the holding of devotional 
meetings each morning, at 8 o’clock, during 
Yearly Meeting week.” Representatives 
were instructed to audit the Treasurer’s ac- 
counts, &c., and to propose to our next sit- 
ting two Friends for clerk and assistant. 

At the Annual Bible School Conference, 
held on Sixth-day evening, the second chapter 
of II Timothy was read, and fervent prayers 
were offered for guidance that all might re- 
dound to the glory. of God; that power may 
be given to render our Bible-schools effec- 
tive, not only as a medium of imparting in- 
struction, but also as a means of saving souls 





























CANADA YEARLY MEETING |from death, and that some who have stood 
Began its sessions for 1877 on Sixth-day,| aloof may be stimulated to enter into the 
Sixth mo. 29th, in sweet solemnity, under a| vineyard and work. A summary of the re- 
reviving sense of the presence and power of| ports gives 96 teachers, 96 classes, 900 child- 
the Lord. Confessions of weakness, prayer| ren, and 334 adults enrolled ; 2,300 books in 
for the subduing of our own wills, andj libraries. Ten schools out of 19 were kept 
thanksgiving for one more re-union were| open all the year, and all but one of the re- 
spoken in brokenness of spirit. | mainder had been in session nine months or 

Stephen Cartland spoke of the privilege of| more; but many Friends live far apart, and 
looking away from man to the Master for! it is more difficult to keep up schools in the 
a blessing—looking in watchfulness unto/| rural districts than in the cities. The Bible 
prayer, that we may know our own service. | was spoken of as a direct message to each 

R. W. Douglas quoted: ‘One is our| of us from our Father in Heaven. When a 
Master, even Christ, and all we are breth-| boy is absent from his home, letters from his 
ren.” Let us dwell in humility, and breathe | mother are of abiding interest ; they become 
the spirit of prayer, und we shall certainly | more precious when re-read after that mother 
find the same Lord over all to be “rich unto| has passed away from earth. So how great 
all that call upon him.” | is the privilege of the Lord’s child to read his 

James N. Richardson quoted: ‘Not by} Father’s will, under the guidance and illu- 
might nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith | mination of the Holy Spirit. We need more 
the Lord of Hosts.” He desired that all) definite Bible study; but we should not 
collected at our Yearly Meeting may watch | allow Bible-schools to supersede family read- 
and worship in the transaction of the affairs) ing and devotion. Attention was drawn to 
of the church, then all will be done to the| the daily practice of the large family of a 
glory of God. |late dear Friend in England, each one of 

After prayer for the youth and for the| whom brought his own Bible to, the daily 
clerks, the opening minute was read. Rep-| reading, and traced the passage as the father 
resentatives present except five. Reports of|read. All the members of that family be- 
Quarterly Meetings were read, followed by | came Christians, and nearly all were called 
minutes of ministers in attendance, viz:|to the ministry. ‘The Conference was felt 
Sarah B. Satterthwaite, from England, ac-| to be a time of Divine favor. 
companied by Anna Potts, of Philadelphia ;| Seventh-day morning, 6th mo. 30. The devo- 
James N. Richardson, Ireland ; Samuel Mor-| tional meeting was large and solemn, and to 
ris, Philadelphia, accompanied by Thomas| many it appeared to be a time of heart-search- 
P. Cope, of do.; Stephen Cartland, New) ing and prostration before the Lord. Many 
England; Alex. M. Purdy, New York;| testimonies were borne ‘to the praise of 
Ww. R. Blackburn, Baltimore, accompanied | the glory of His grace, freely bestowed upon 
by Thomas E. Miller; Alfred Bartlett, Ja-| us in the Beloved,” and the meeting closed 
cob Baker and wife, Zilpah Bowerman and | with fervent prayer, that all might feel how 
husband, Wm. Allen, Joseph Radcliffe, | great is the sin of unbelief, and might see 
Robert W. Douglas, Anna S. Ritchie, ac | the ingratitude involved in refusal to accept 
companied by her husband, all of Ohio;| the offers of mercy in Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Noah C. McLane, of Indiana; Barclay Jones,, At 10 A. M., Seventh-day, Yearly 
Towa. | Meeting again convened. After solemn 

A proposition to have two sessions a day | prayer for guidance and for quietness of spirit 
was referred to a committee. After pro-| under the overshadowing of the heavenly 
tracted and fraternal discussion of the sub-| wing, the representatives proposed William 
ject, the following minute was recorded: | Spencer for clerk, and John Wright for as- 
“Tt is the prevailing judgment of this meet-| sistant. Much unity was expressed with 
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the nominations, interspersed with acknowl- 
edgments of services of the late clerk. 

The Committee appointed to consider the 
propriety of holding two sessions a day, re- 
ported way did not open to recommend the 
proposed change. 

The London General Epistle was read, 
and a committee appointed to obtain a re- 
print of 1000 copies for the use of our mem- 
bers. Epistles were read from London, New 
England, New York, Indiana, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Western, Lowa, and Kansas Yearly 
Meetings. Letters from Dublin and Balti- 
more Yearly Meetings have not yet reached 
us. After considering the postscript to 


North Carolina Epistle, a committee was ap- | 
pointed to consider if in any way, and to| 


what extent we can aid the Baltimore Asso- 
ciation in its labor of love. 

A fraternal and able address was received 
from the ‘Dominion Alliance” to secure 
the enactment of a prohibitory liquor law. 
A committee was appointed to draft a re- 


sponse, expressive of our unity and co-opera- | 


tion with them in their arduous and lauda- 
ble purpose. Minutes of the Representative 
Meetiug were read and approved. Then ad- 
journed. 

Public meeting of Book and ‘Tract Concern 
was well attended on Seventh-day evening. 
The Committee report a purchase of tracts 
for $20, and from $250 to $300 value of books 


and tracts in stock, but no sales to speak of. 
Report was referred to the Yearly Meeting, 
with a recommendation to re-organize the 
Committee. 


(To be continued ) 


—__—— —-e-— 


MINUTE OF NEW YORK YEARLY MEET- 
ING ON THE STATE OF SOCIETY. 


In considering the state of the Society, 
as shown in the answers to the Queries, the 
exercise of the Meeting manifested a very 
lively interest upon the following points : 

What is the object of our Meetings for 
worship ? 

Our Meetings for worship should be pre- 
cious occasions for us unitedly to prostrate 
ourselves before the Lord, to adore His 
great and ever-excellent name, to seek indi- 
vidually for His blessing upon our souls, to 
inquire of Him concerning His blessed will, 
to unite in offering prayers, thanksgivings 
and praises to the Giver of every good and 
perfect gift, and to proclaim the glad tidings 
of the gospel of the Son of God; and these 
we can only do as we are Jed thereto and 
qualified therefor by the Holy Spirit, who 
is graciously promised to all those who ask 
for Him. 

How can we be benefited by them ? 
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We can be most benefited when we 
‘present ourselves in entire subjection to the 
willof God; not coming together in a dead 
formality, but, like Mary of old, sitting at 
the feet of the Lord to be taught of Him. 
We should present ourselves there in full 
dedication to Him, ready to run on His er- 
rands, seeking to hear and willing to obey 
all His commands. While the Lord may be 
pleased to have us meet before Him in si- 
lence to worship Him according to His will, 
that silence must be living and active, and 
not a formal and lifeless sitting together. 
We must be careful to look to Him and not 
to His servants, for it is the blessed privi- 
lege of believers to go to the fountain them- 
selves and there drink of the water of life. 
Thus we may know of having our spiritual 
strength renewed, of being made glad in the 
Lord, of being bound together with our fel- 
low worshippers in our Master’s love, and, 
as we are individually faithful to His will, 
He will take such abilities as we have and 
will use them to His glory ; it may be in 
strengthening the believers, or it may be in 
making us instrumental in bringing sinners 
to the foot of His cross. Thus, being trans- 
formed by the renewing of our minds, and 
proving what is the good and perfect will of 
God, the peace of God that passeth all 
understanding shall keep our hearts and 
minds through Christ Jesus. 

How can they be made instrumental in 
benefiting others ? 

Are the children fed? ‘ Give ye them to 
eat.” “Feed My sheep.” “Feed My 
lambs.” Have we nothing but a few small 
loaves and fishes? The Master can bless 
them to the satisfying of many souls. Will 
we give them and ourselves to Him for Him 
to use us and them as He may see fit? The 
Lord alone can give the increase, and make 
that sufficient which seems to us so inade- 
quate. But let us be careful that we mix 
nothing of ours with the Lord’s food, for it 
may prove to be but poison to the flock. The 
Lord’s food alone can satisfy the hungry 
soul. If our Meetings are not attended by 
all the flock, it is because there is better 
pasture elsewhere, and we should be diligent 
in storing our minds with the truths of 
Scripture, so that the Holy Spirit may draw 
from a full treasury such food as is conveni- 
ent for them. The Gospel has an attractive 
power. If we do our part in proclaiming it, 
God will cause it to draw many to our 
Meetings and make it His power unto sal- 
vation to every one that believeth. 

How can our Meetings best glorify God ? 

They cay do this by our worshipping Him 
in spirit and in truth, and that worship of any 
heart or assembly most glorifies God which 
most perfectly responds to the promptings of 
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His Spirit. Therefore we should both pre- 
sent ourselves in humble dependence upon 
the Divine guidance, and be ever ready to 
obey its calls. And he that offereth praise 
glorifies God, and we are best fitted for all 
the requirements of our Meetings for wor- 
ship by being engaged in earnest, persistent 
prayer. When we realize that our prayers 
have been answered to us, we should duly 
acknowledge it with thanksgiving and praise, 
to the glory of Him who is head over all 
things to the Church. 


<<. -— ——_—_ 


AN ELOQUENT PLEA FOR TOTAL 
ABSTINENCE. 


Some time since, we gave a portion of an| 


address by Basil Wilberforce on the subject | 


of temperance Another distinguished man 
of the national church has lifted up his voice 
against the great evils of intemperance. 
F. W. Farrar, the author of the “ Life of 
Christ,” and a Canon of Westminster, closed 
his discourse before a late meeting of the 
Church of England Temperance Society 
with these forcible and beautiful words : 

“‘ How our hearts thrilled the other day at 
the magnificent story of the Welsh Miners ! 
(Cheers.) How every one of us stood in 





imagination by the pit side and cheered when 


there came the faintest whisper of hope, and 
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of that sacred sympathy, to give your efforts, 
and your prayers, and your influence, and 
your contributions, and, above all, to give 
your example, not to save merely five poor 
men, but to save thousands; not merely to 
save thousands, but to save, as I believe, 
your own native country ; not merely to save 
your own native country, but to save whole 
nations from a disease and danger which, 
in my solemn and deliberate belief, is tend- 
ing to drown all that is most sacred in their 
life and in their happiness in destruction and 
perdition.” 


- 


For Friends’ Review. 


LETITIA PENN. 

This quaint certificate of removal for Leti- 
tia Penn, daughter of William Penn, was 
found among manuscripts handed down in a 
family for several generations, and is believed 
to be genuine. 

From our Women’s Monthly Meeting held 
at our Meeting-house in Philadelphia the 


27th of the 4th mo., 1701. 


To our worthy and well-beloved friends 
and sisters in London, Bristol, or wherever 
these shall come, Grace, Mercy, and Peace 
from God the Father, be multiplied among 
you all. 

These may certify you, that our loving 


how we stood among the crowd in breath-|and well-beloved friend, Letitia Penn, in- 
less silence, and with beating and uplifted | tending to cross the seas with her honorable 
hearts, and with faces stained with tears, and | parents, hus for good order’s sake desired a 
arms raised to the Father of Mercies, when | certificate from us: and we can freely certify 


those four poor men and that one poor lad | all whom it may concern, that she hath be- 
were raised out of the jaws of death into the | haved herself here very soberly, and accord- 
circuit of hills rosed by the sunset. As I|ing to the good instruction which she hath 
beard the Dean of Bangor put it yesterday : | received in the way of Truth, being well in- 
‘If England had had but one arm, it would | clined, courteously carriaged, and sweetly 
have used that arm to hew down the wall of| tempered in her conversation amongst us: 
coal and to liberate those five men.’ And/|as also a diligent comer to our meetings: 
so I believe it would. But is human agony | and we hope hath plentifully received of the 
and peril, is human fear of death so rare a| dews which hath fallen on God’s people to 
visitant, so strange a phenomenon among|her settlement in the same. She is clear of 
us? I ask you not to let that noble sym-|any engagements on the account of mar- 
pathy waste itself like a mere shallow wave riage, as far as we know of: and our desires 
upon the dull levels and flat sands of life. I | are earnestly for her preservation, that she 
ask those sisters who are now weeping over | may faithfully serve the God of her fathers ; 
fallen brothers; I ask those miserable moth- | that so her green years being seasoned with 
ers who are weeping over yet more misera-|@race, may Bud, Blossom, and bring forth 
ble sons; I ask those wives who are seeing | ripe Fruit to the praise of God, and comfort 
the children of the drunkard slowly degen-| of His people; which is the true desire of 
erating and slowly starving; I ask all those | your Friends and Sisters, in the near relation 
broken-hearted myriads who, because of | of the unchangeable Truth. 

this vice of drinking and drunkenness, have| Signed in behalf and by appointment of 
all their happiness blighted, and who are | this meeting 
dying so slowly that none call it murder—I | By 
ask, have they not all a right, as well as 
those five poor men, to appeal to your| 
human sympathy and your human aid? and 
I ask you, ladies and gentlemen, in the name | 


“Man is not perfected by exemption from 
temptation, but rather by victory in tempta- 
tion.— Trench on the Miracles. 
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THE OLD EAGLE TREE. 


The little incident which I am about to 
mention was one among many which had an 
effect, probably a very decided effect, in 
forming the character of one who was left to 
be educated by the impressions of circum- 
stances. I was working on the farm with 
some men who happened to be employed at 
that time. In aremote field stood a large 
tulip tree, a tree apparently of a century’s 
growth, and one of the most gigantic of that 
splendid species of tree. It looked like the 
father of the surrounding forest. 

On the top of this tree, for years, an old 
eagle, commonly called “the fishing eagle,” 
had built her nest every year, and, unmo- 
lested, raised her young. This tree stood 
full twelve miles from the sea-shore, and had 
long be known as the “old eagle tree.” On 
&@ warm, sunny day, we were hoeing corn in | 
an adjoining field. At a certain hour of the 
day the old eagle was known to set off for 
the sea-side, to gather food for the young. 
As she returned this day with a huge fish in 
ber claws, the workmen surrounded the tree, 
and, by yelling and hooting, and throwing 
stones, so scared the poor bird that she 
dropped her fish, and they carried it off in 
triumph. The men soon dispersed; but I 
sat down under a bush near by to watch, 
and to bestow unaveiling pity. 

The bird soon returned to her nest without 
food. The eaglets at once set up a cry for 
food, so shrill, so clear, and so clamorous, 
that I was greatly moved. The parent bird 
seemed to try to soothe them, but their ap- 
petites were tvo keen, and it was all in vain. 

She then perched herself on a limb near 
them, and looked down inte the nest with a 
look that seemed to say, ‘I know not what 
to do next.” Her indecision was but mo- 
mentary. Again she poised herself, uttered 
one or two sharp notes, as if telling them to 
lie still, balanced her body, spread her wings, 
and was away again for the sea. I now de- 
termined to see the result. My eye followed 
her till she grew small, smaller, a mere speck 
in the sky, and then disappeared. She was 
gone nearly two hours—about double ber 
usual time for a voyage—when she again 
returned on a slow, weary wing, flying un- 
commonly low in order to have a heavier at- 
mosphere to sustain her, with another fish 
in her talons. On nearing the field she 
made a circuit around it to see if her ene- 
mies were again there. Finding the coast 
clear, she once more reached her tree, droop- 
ing, faint and weary, and evidently nearly 
exhausted. Again the eaglets set up their 
ery, which was soon hushed by the distribu- 
tion of a dinner such as—save the cooking— 
a king might admire. 

‘‘Glorious bird!” cried I, in ecstasy, and 
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aloud; ‘‘ what a spirit! 


Other birds can fly 
more swiftly, others can sing more sweetly, 
others can scream more loudly, but what 
other bird when persecuted and robbed, 
when weary, when discouraged, when so 
far from the sea, would do what thou hast 
done? I will learn a lesson from thee this 


day. I will never forget when the spirit is 
determined itcan do almost anything. Others 
would have drooped and bung the head, 
and mourned over the cruelty of man, and 
sighed over the wants of the nestlings ; but 
thou, by at once recovering the loss, hast 
forgotten all. I will learn of thee, noble 
bird! _ 2 will remember this. I will set my 
mark high. I will try to do something and 
to be something in the world, and I will 
never yield to discouragements.’’— From the 
life of Dr. John Todd. 


a CHO 0 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 

Artificial Sleep of Plants.—The vapors 
of chloroform paralyze the sensitive-plant, 
in whatever position they find it, with the 
leaflets opened or closed. P. But has found 
that ether or chloroform destroys the irrita- 
bility, without affecting the spontaneous 
movements. The result is the same when 
the plant is placed for some time in absolute 
darkness, while continuous light increases 
the irritability and destroys the spontaneous 
movemeuts. According to Pfeffer the medial 
leaflets of a sensitive leaf may be paralyzed 
by an anesthetic, without hindering the 
passage of irritation from the termiual leaf- 
lets to the base of the leaf, and thence to the 
neighboring leaves. Hackel has studied the 
action of anesthetics on the stamens of bar- 
berries. He produced a manifest sleep in 
branches by plunging them into forty 
grams of water to which three grams of 
chloroform had been added, while chloral 
hydrate would not act unless it was changed 
to chloroform by the action of soda. But in 
this plant the position of repose is taken 
during the artificial sleep. If the chloroform 
vapors find the stamens irritated and pressed 
against the pistil, they fall gently, and when 
they reach the petals they are found to be 
asleep: no irritation will affect them until 
this lethargic sleep is over. This sleep may 
be greatly lengthened by introducing, under 
tke cuticle of the flower, a drop of concen- 
trated solution of chlorbydrate of morphine. 
Ether and chloroform also temporarily de- 
stroy the movements of protoplasm and of 
vibratile cilia. Mussat has described the 
contraction of tke cellular plasmode upon 
contact with chloral hydrate.— Morren, Aca- 
démie Royal de Belgique. 


Storm Warnings.—The weather predic- 
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tions of the New York Herald, which are 
telegraphed to its European correspondents, 
have attracted general attention, especially 
among the members of the French Academy. 
They are said to be fulfilled about six times 
out of seven. The director of the Sydney 


observatory began, a few months ago, to| 


issue daily weather maps for Australia. 


Arrangements have been partly completed 


for a system of exchanges with Melbourne, 
Adelaide, and other colonies, so as to secure 


for the whole region effective warnings of 
There is a general tele- 


coming storms. 
graphic connection between the principal 
coast towns, so that a broad territory will be 


covered by their observations, and it is hoped 
that ample funds will be provided by the 
At present the Ameri- 
can expenditure for this purpose is the most 
liberal, and the American system is the most 


local governments. 


complete and successful.— Les Mondes, etc. 


Personal Eleotricity.—Many of our read- 
ers are aware that by walking briskly over a 


Brussels carpet, ina warm, dry room, enough 
electricity may be accumulated in the body 
to communicate sparks to any good con- 
ductor, and to inflame gas or ether. 
number of the Christian 





some experiments of this kind, with a view 
of ascertaining the cause of recent disastrous 
discharges of exploders in the Sutro Tunnel. 
The experiments showed that the exploders 


may be set of by electricity accumulated in 
the human body, and the men about the 
tunnel were at once informed of the fact. | 
Precautions were also taken to carry off all 
such electricity, and if they are properly ob- 
served, there will be no danger of similar 
explosions hereafter. 


Electric Lighting.—Since the invention 
of the Wilde and Gramme machines, for con- 
verting steam power into electric light, va- 
rious European experimenters, especially in 
France and Germany, bave taxed their inge- 
nuity to devise means for rendering the light 
steady and convenient in application as an 
illuminating agent. Electric candles, or 
bougies, have been invented, consisting of 
sticks of charcoal surrounded by insulating 
material, which gradually consumes, leaving 
a portion of the charcoal free, like a wick 
which slowly melts away under the brilliant 
glow of electricity. Two such candles fur- 
nish a light equa! to that of a hundred gas- | 
jets, at a cost varying from a sixth to a half} 
of the cost of gas-light. By using broad | 
conductors and sheet insulators, Jablochkoff 
tempers and divides the light so as to make 
it available for family use, and it seems prob- 
able that we may be on the eve of as great 
a revolution as when gas superseded oil | 
lamps and tallow candles. In large rooms, | 


A late 
Union refers to 
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halls, publie squares, and streets, its intro- 
duction may be first looked for. In France 
| the light is already used in more than forty 
large establishments, and it is about to be 
introduced into the immense depot of the 
| Northern Railroad of Paris. One great ad- 
vantage of the system is its freedom from 
danger of fire. 

Earthquake Waves.—The recent accounts 
of terrible devastation by the immense waves 
induced by earthquakes, often speak of the 
flood as ‘tidal waves.” This is a misnomer, 
the term tidal being properly applicable only 
to phenomena which are repeated with some 
degree of periodicity. A peculiar scientific 
interest attaches to earthquake disturbances 
in the ocean, because the velocity of waves 
depends upon their average depth. Through 
a knowledge of this law, Prof. Bache ascer- 
tained that the mean depth of the Pacific 
Ocean is about two miles. An earthquake 
shock was felt in Japan, sending a disturb- 
ance across the ocean to the self-registering 
gauges of the Coast Survey at San Francis- 
co. By comparing the time of departure 
from Japan with the time of arrival in Cali- 
fornia, the necessary data were obtained for 
the calculation. 





-_ 


‘HE MANIFESTED FORTH HIS GLORY.” 


Fierce was the wild billow; 
Dark was the night ; 

Oars labored heavily ; 
Foam glimmered white : 

Trembled the mariners ; 
Peril was nigh ; 

Then said the God of God— 
« Peace! It is I!’’ 


Ridge of the mountain wave, 
Lower thy crest ! 

Wail of Euroclydon, 
Be thou at rest ! 

Sorrow can never be,— 
Darkness must fly,— 

When saith the Light of Lignt— 
“Peace! Itis 1!” 


Jesu, Deliverer ! 
Come Thou to me; 
Soothe Thou my voyaging 
Over life’s sea! 
Thou, when the storm of Death 
Roars, sweeping by, 
Whisper, O Truth of Truth ! 
« Peace! It is I!” 
St. ANATOLIUS. 


-_ 


CHRIST IN US. 


Come, Desire of Nations, come ! 
Fix in us Thy humble home! 

Rise, the woman’s conquering seed | 
Bruise i us the serpent’s head ! 
Now display Thy saving power, 
Ruined nature now restore, 

Now in mystic union join 

Thine to ours, and ours to Thine ! 
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Adam’s likeness, Lord, efface ; some excitement. The clerical and Bonapartist papers 
Stamp Thy image in its place ; were pleased with it. 
Second Adam from above RouMANIA.—General agitation is said to be notice. 
Reinstate us in Thy love ! able throughout the country, against the intention of 
Let us thee, though lost, regain . Prince Charles to cross the Danube with the Rouman. 
Thee the Life, the Heavenly Man : ian army. 
O! to all Thyself impart, Turkey.—A decree has been published authorizing 
Formed in each believing heart ! the issue of 1,000,000,000 piastres, about $50,000,000, 
CHARLES WEsLEY. | Of paper money, redeemable in twenty years at the 
| rate of $2,500,000 annually. 
Spatn.—The Cortes has adopted a copyright bill, 
whereby subjects of countries whose legislation respect. 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. | ing a eatin is similar to that of Spain, will 
ForEIGN INTELLIGENCE.— European advices to the | have in Spain the same rights as Spanish subjects. 
oth inst. have been received. InDIA.—The latest reports from most of the Bom. 
Tue Eastern War.—The report of the Russian bay famine districts show a reduction in the numbers 
occupation of Tirnova, mentioned last weck, is now | of persons relieved, the total decrease in a fortnight 
said to be incorrect. The place is favorably situated | being 70,009. Rain has been plentiful, and agricultu. 
tor defence, and not likely to be given up without a| ral operations have been resumed. In Madras, pros. 
struggle, and the fighting thus tar reported there, is| pects are less cheerful, but are apparently improving. 
probably at outposts only. It is reported that 120,000 Over a million persons are receiving gratuitous relief, 
Russians have crossed the Danube near Sistova. A | or employed on the relief works. 
single pontoon bridge furnishes their only communica.) _AFRICA.—A step intended to aid in the suppression 
tion at that point, but the Turkish vessels have made | of the slave trade on the eastern coast has been taken, 
no attempt to destroy it. The Turkish headquarters | 25 Portugal has agreed :hat slavers hoisting her flag 
remain at Shumla. | may be searched and seized by English war vessels 
In Asia, a severe battle has taken place at Sewin or | having on board a Portuguese official. 
Tewin, in tke vicinity of Kars, in which the Ressians| The late President of the Transvaal Republic, of 
appear to have been defeated with heavy loss. They | South Africa, has made,in the name and by the author. 
were said to be retiring from several districts, and it| ity of its government and people, a solemn protest 
was believed that their siege of Kars must soon be | against the annexation of that territory to the British 
raised. | dominions; which annexation was effected in the 
In Montenegro the Turks have apparently been com. | Fourth month, 1877, by a proclamation of a British 
pletely victorious; but it is reported that they are | Commissioner. Delegates presented the protest to the 
about to withdraw the greater part of their force from | British government on the sth inst. The Foreign Sec. 
the country, in consequence, it is supposed, of Austrian retary informed them that it was impossible to reverse 
interference. the decree of annexation, but that he would willingly 
The Porte has declared that it will not guarantee) hear any representations relative to the administration 
protection to Christians, if the Russians continue to ex. | of the provinces. : 
cite rebellion in Bulgaria and perpetrate atrocities in| Domxstic—Gen. Ord, commanding the Depart. 
Asia Minor. ;ment of Texas, has transmitted to the government a 
SERVIA.—Prince Melan opened the Skuptschina, | report from one of his subordinate officers, stating that 
(Parliament,) on the 3rd, with a guarded speech, in | a part of his command had followed the trail of a band 
the course of which he invited that body to proceed in | of Indian raiders to the Rio Grande, crossed that 
its legislative work with great circumspection, as any | river, and overtaking them on Mexican territory, at. 
false step might jeopardize the hopeful prospects open.| tacked them. The Indians retreated and escaped. 
ing before Servia. The reply of the Skuptschina is| Gen. Ord had previously been instructed that if the 
also guarded, and pacific in tone. Mexican authorities failed to take proper measures to 
Great Britain.—The British squadron in the Med- | restrain either Mexican or Indian marauders from in- 
iterranean has been sent from Athens to Besika Bay, vading Texas, U. S. troops should be di:ected to pur- 
near the entrance ofthe Strait of the Dardanelles. This | sue them even across the boundary; and he had com- 
movement is censured by the Upposition as tending to | municated on the subject with the Mexican General, 
revive at Constantinople the hope of English interven. | Trevino, in charge of that district. The latter objected 
tion, and to impair England’s influente as a neutral | to the proposed action, but promised greater efforts to 
power in the final settlement of the Eastern Question. prevent the proceedings complained of. The existing 
Though others take a different view, it is believed that | administration in Mexico under Diaz has not yet been 
active interference would be very unpopular. | formally recognized by our government, an envoy to 
In the House of Commons, on the 29th ult., a mo.| replace the one representing the Lerdo government 
tion was offered that it 1s desirable to adopt a uniform | having been very recently sent to Washington, and not 
franchise for borough and county constituencies, and so | yet received. What will be the result of this new mili- 
redistribute politica] power as to obtain a more complete | tary proceeding remains to be seen. 
representation of opinion of the electoral body. This| The Secretary of the Treasury has issued the fiftieth 
latter clause refers specially tothe insuflicient represen-| call for the redemption of 5-20 bonds of 1865, the 
tation of large towns. The motion, opposed by two | amount being $7,000,000 of coupon, and $3,000,000 of 
of the Mimisters, and supported by the Opposition registered bonds; to be paid on and after the sth of 
leader, was réjected, by a vote of 276 to 220. Tenth month next. < 
FRANCE.—The municipal council of Amiens has| In the Superior Criminal Court of New Orleans, 
been dissolved because of its participation in the re-| proceedings have been commenced against four mem- 
ception of Gambetta. | bers of the Jate Returning Board, on a charge of utter- 
The elections for the Chamber of Deputies will take | ing and publishing as true, false, forged, altered and 
place in Ninth month. | counterfeited election returns, for Presidential electors 
President MacMahon, in an order of the day to the | from Vernon parish, in the Twelfth month last. They 
troops at a recent review, said :—*I am sure you will | have surrendered themselves and given bail. 
aid me to maintain respect for government and law in| Boston reduced its municipal debt during the past 
fulfilment of the mission intrusted to me, and which I | year to the extent of $342,663; the first time in seven- 
will discharge to the end.” This utterance caused teen years that such a result has been reported. 
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